to share in a child's important school activity)? Are there certain benefits that are more or less important to particular types of families (e.g., one-parent or low-income families)? What are the consequences of these benefits, or their absence, for child development? Such knowledge would permit more deliberate public policy decisions about the need for such benefits.
A similar line of questioning could be valuably addressed to the consequences of on-site day care, with explicit comparisons to other types of employer-sponsored child-care arrangements.
We know very little about how families socialize youth into adult work roles. As this process is studied, one question is the role played by the parent's workplace in shaping parental values and attitudes. Do employees in firms with extensive benefits have a more positive attitude toward work than other employees? If there is a difference, does it have any consequence for children and youth as they view jobs?
The Ramifications of Work Scheduling
Although the advantages of flexitime for family life have been widely touted, there has been remarkably little rigorous analysis of its impact. To build on the limited initial efforts, researchers should consider a wider range of outcome measures, including both behavioral indicators of time management and social psychological attitudes relating to work and family roles. Moreover, these effects should be assessed in a variety of settings so that both variations in flexitime arrangements and other work-related conditions may be considered. It is also critical to specify how these effects vary by the family characteristics (structure, number, and age of children; work schedules of other family members in the labor force) of workers.
Similar research should be addressed to the experiences of part-time workers; systematic analysis in this area appears to be entirely lacking. We strongly urge researchers to consider differences in the nature of the part-time work, with particular attention to the relatively few career-type part-time positions. In addition to work and family variables suggested above, it also may be valuable to consider the work histories of those with part-time jobs.
We certainly do not mean to suggest that this agenda exhausts all valuable research topics relating to our general concerns. Yet its very scope, as well as the need to pursue some topics almost from scratch, indicates that there is a formidable task ahead.entifiable negative consequences for families with children (e.g., the failure to obtain needed medical care and the inabilityof these benefits to business, how are they allocated, and who bears them? Where does the burden fall among employer, employee, and society, and with what consequences?nevitableby all accounts, also has taken the lead in introducing flexitime, a scheduling innovation with possiblelude part-time workers in group plans. See Lazar (1975) for a detailed description of a benefits package designed to be equitable for part-time workers.ment of Health and Human Services (1980).eys. Journal of Marriage and the Family 40(2):.WI-,*1,1. Zellner, H. (1975) The determinants of occupational segregation. Pp. L'S MS m C  H
